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POETRY. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Closed are those eyes for ever, once so full 

Of light and tenderness! Mute that sweet voice, ° 
Whose silver music, in the days gone by, | 
Shed o’er my lonely life such radiance! 

Cold that pure heart, which once I fondly hoped 
To call my own! But, no! it cannot be! 

Tuar could not die! It has but winged its flight 
Beyond the skies, to its own native home 

Of peace and love. I feel it near me now, . 
While, lone and desolate, I a gaze 

Into the dying fire, and dream of all 

That might have been, I feel thy presende, love 
Through the long watches of the restless night, 
While sleeping on my lonely couch I lie, 

Waiting the hour when this sad, weary heart 

May join tbee in thy heme, and be at rest. 

Then come, my spirit love, and.cheer my soul ) 
With thy pure influence! With thy radiance lig bt 
The pathway of my darkened life, until, 

By death released, my spirit mounts with thee | 
To that bright realm of joy, where never word 
Of parting comes; and we at last may be ; 


Once more united—for eternity! | 


HAROLD, 


THE LAST OF THE SAXON KINGS. 


BY SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, 


It was the second day after that which assured him 
the allegiance of the thegns, that a message was 
brought to Iarold from the Lady Aldyth. -She. was 
in Oxford, at a convent, with her young daughter by 
the Welsh king; she prayed him to visit her. The 
carl, whose active mind, abstaining from the intrigues 
around him, was delivered up to the thoughts, restless 
and feverish, which haunt the repose of all active 
ininds, was not unwilling to escape awhile from him 
self. ILe went to Aldyth. The royal widow had laid 
by the signs of mourning; she was dressed with the 
usual stately and loose-robed splendor of Saxon ma- 
trons, and all the proud beauty of her youth was re- 
stored to her cheek. At her feet was that daughter 
wio afterward married the Fleance so familiar to us 
in Shakspeare, and became the dneestral mother of 
those Seottish kings who had passed, in pale shadows, 


across the eyes of Macbeth; by the side of that child, | 


| Gryffy 


| d 


Harold to his surprise saw the ever ominous face of 


1 But proud as was Aldyth, all pride seemed humbled 


into woman’s sweeter emotions at the siglit of the carl, 


. | and she was at first unable to command words to an- 


swer his ting. 

however, shé warmed into eordial con- 
fidence. She touched lightly on her past sorrows; 
} she permitted it to be seen that her lot with the fierce 
th had been one not more of public calamity 
than of domestic grief, and that in the natural awe 


‘ad and horror which the murder of her lord had caused, 


| she felt rather for the ill-starred king than the beloved 
| spouse, Shie then passed to the differences still exist- 
ing between her house and [arold’s, and spoke fvell 
and wisely of the desire of the young earls to concil- 
iate his grace and favor. 

While thus speaking, Morcar and Edwin, ox if avei- 
| dentally, ‘entered, and their salutations of Harold were 
such as beeameé their relative positions; reserved, not 
L, not servile. With the delicacy of 


high riatares, ‘they avoided touching on the be- 


| fore the Witan (fixed for the morrow) on which de- 


pended their earldoms or their exile. 

Harold was pleased by their bearing, and attracicd 
toward them by the memory of the affectionate words 
| that had passed between him and Leofric, their iflus- 
trious grandsire, over his father’s corpse. Ile thought 


| then of his own prayer; ‘Let there be peace between 


 thiné and mine!” and looking at their fair and stately 
youth, and noble-carriage, he could not but feel that 
the men of Nerthumbria and of Mercia’ had chosen 
well. The discourse, however, was naturally brief, 
since thus made general; the visit soon ceased, and 
the brothers attended Harold to the door with the 
courtesy of the times. Then Haco said, with that 
faint movement of the lips which was his only ap- 
proach to a smile, 

«Will ye not, noble thegns, give your hands to my 
kinsman?” 

“Surely,” said Edwin, the handsomer and more gen- 
tle of the two, and who, having a poet’s nature, felt a 
poet’s enthusiam for the gallant deeds even of a rival 
—“gurely, if the earl will accept the hands of those 
who trust never to be compelled to draw sword 
| against England’s hero.” 

Harold stretched forth his hand in reply, and that 
cordial and immemorial pledge of our national friend- 
ships was enterchanged. 


Gaining the street, Harold said to his nephew— 
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- ed him; but he remembered that Haco was the son of 
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“Standing as I do toward the young earls, that ap- and Harold’s penetrating cye saw that he was gloomy 


peal of thine had been better omitted.” 
“Nay,” answered Haco; “their cau 
prejudged in their favor. And thou 
self with the heirs of Leofrie and the 
Siward.”’ 
Harold made no answer. ‘There was somethin in 
the positive tone of this beardless youth that displeas- 


is alre 


t 


y 
cecsfer of 


Sweyn, Godwin’s first-born, and that, but for Swéyn’s 
crimes, Haco might have held the place in England 
he held himself, and looked to the same bright desti- 


In the evening a messenger from the Roman house, 
arrived, with two letters for Harold; one from Hilda, 
{hat contained but these words: “Again peril men- 
aces thee, but in the shape of good, Beware} and,, 
above all, of the evil that wears the form of wisdom.” ; 

The other letter was from Edith; it was long for 
the letters of that age, and every sentence spoke a, 
heart wrapped in his. 

Reading the last, Hilda’s warnings were forgotten. 
The pictnre of Edith—the prospect of a power that 
might at last effect their union, and reward her, long: 
devotion-—rose before him, to the exclusion; of. wilder 
fancies and loftier hopes; and his sleep that night 
was full of youthful and happy dreams. ia 


The next day the Witan met. The meeting was 
less stormy than had been expected; for the minds of 
most men were made up, and so far as ‘Postig was 
interested, the facts were too cvident and notorious, 
the witnesses too numerous, to leave any option to 
the judges. Edward, on whom alone Tostig: had re- 
lied, had already, with his ordinary vacillation, been 
swayed toward a right decision, partly bythe coun-: 
scls of Alred and his other prelates, and especially by 
the representations of Haco, whose grave bearing 


ence over the formal and melancholy king. © byte 


By some previous compact or understanding be- 
tween the opposing parties, there was no attempt, 
however, to push matters against the offending Tos- 
tig to vindictive extremes. There was no suggestion’ 
of outlawry, or punishment, beyond the simple de*' 
privation of the earldom he had abused. And in re-' 
turn for this moderation on the one side, the other 
agreed to support and ratify the new election of the 
Northumbrians. Morcar was thus formally invested 
with the vice-kingship of that great realm; while Ed- 


win was confirmed in the earldom of the principal 
part of Mercia. : 


On the announcement of these decrees, which were 
received with loud applause by all the crowd assem- 
bled to hear them, Tostig, rallying round him his 
house-carles, left the town. He went first to Githa, 
with whom his wife had sought refuge; and after a 
long conference with his mother, he and his ha 


countess journeyed to the seaboard, and took ship for 
Flanders. 


---- 


. Gurth and Harold were seuted in close commune 
in the earl’s chamber, at an hour long after the com- 
plin (or second vespers), when Alred entered unex- 


4 


with some matters of great moment. 

“Harold,” said the prelate, seating himscl!, 
hour $s come to test thy truth, when thou saidst that 
thou wert ready to make all sacrifice to thy land, and 
further, that thou wouldst abide by the counsel of 
those free from thy passions, and looking on thee only 
as the instrument of England’s weal.” 

“Speak on, father,” said Harold, turning somewhat 

le@t:the solemnity of the address; “I am ready, if 
| the Gouncil’so desire, to remain a subject, and aid in 
the choice of a worthier king.”’ 
divinest me ill,”’ answered Alred; “1 do not 
call on thee to lay aside the crown, but to crucify the 
heart, The decree of the Witan assigns Mercia and 
Northumbria to the sons of Algar. The old demar- 
cations of the heptarchy, as thou knowest, are scaree 
worn out; it is even now less one monarchy, than va- 
rious states retaining their own laws, and inhabited 
by different races, who under the su!)-kings, called 
earls, acknowledge a supreme head in the Basileus of 
Britain. Mercia hath its March law and its prince; 
Northumbria its Dane law, and its leader. To elect 
a king without civil war, these realms, for so they 
are, must unite with and sanction the Witans else- 
where held. Only thus can the kingdom be firm 
against foes without and anarchy within; and the 
+more so, from the alliance between the new earls of 

those great provinces and the Louse of Gryffyth, 
which still lives in Caradoc his son. What if, at Ed- 
) ward's death, Mercia and Northumbria refuse to sanc- 
tion thy accession? What if, when all our forces are 
needed against the Norman, the Welsh break loose 
from their hills, and the Scots from their moors! 
Malcolm of Cumbria, now king of Scotland, is Tostig’s 
dearest friend, while his people side with Morcar. 
Verily these are dangers enow for a new king, even 


andj| if William’s sword slept in its sheath.” 
profound dissimulation had gained a singular infin- |} 


“Thou speakest the words of wisdom,” said Har- 
old, “but I knew beforehand that he who wears a 
crown must abjure repose.” 

“Not so; there is one way, and but vnc, to recon- 
cile all England to thy dominion—to win to thee not 
the cold neutrality but the eager zeal of Mercia and 


» Northumbria; to make the first guard thee from th: 


Welsh, the last be thy rampart against the Scot. In 
a word, thou must ally thyself with the blood of 
these young earls; thon must wed with Aldyth their 
sister.” 

The earl sprang to his fect aghast. 

“No—no!” he exclaimed; ‘not that! any sacrilice 
but that!—rather forfeit the throne than resign the 
heart that leans on mine! Thou knosest my pledge 
to Edith, my cousin; pledge hallowed by the faith of 
long years. No—no, have merey human mercy; I 
can wed no other!—any sacrifice but that!” 

The good prelate, though not unpreparcd for this 
burst, was much moved by its genuine angnish; but, 
steadfast to his purpose, he resumed- - 


‘Alas, my son, so say we all in the hour of trial- - 
any sacrifice but that which duty and lcaven ordain. 
Resign the throne thou canst not, or thou Icavest tlie 
land without a ruler, distracted by rival claims and 
ambitions, an casy prey to the Norman. Resign thy 
human affections thou canst and must; and the more, 


pectedly. The old man’s face was unusually grave, 


O Harold, that even if duty compelled not this new 
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JAN, (, 1869] 
alliance, the old tie is one of sin, which as king, ana 
high exayple, in high place to all men, thy conscience 
within, and the church without, sumimon thée to 
break, low purify the erring lives ef the church- 
men, if thyself a rebel to the Church? and if thou 
hast thought that thy power as king might prevail: oh 
the Roman pontifl to grant dispensation for wedlock 
within the degrees, and so that thou mightest legally 
confirm thy now illegal troth, bethink thee-well, thau 
hast a more dread and urgent boon now -to ask—in 
absolution in thine oath to William. Both prayers, 
surely, our Roman father will not. grant. ilt thou 
choose that which absulves from sin, or that-whie 
consults but thy carnal aflections ?” 
Harold covered his faee with his hands,: and 
groaned aloud in his strong agony. 7 
“Aid me, Gurth,” cried Alred, “ thou, sinless and 
spotless ; thou, in whose voice a brother’s love can 
blend with a Christian’s zeal ; aid me, Gurth, - het to 
melt the stubborn, but to comfort the human heart,’’ 
Then Gurth, wlth a strong effort over himself, knelt 
by Llarold’s side, and in strong, simple language, | 
backed the representations of the priest. In truth, 
all argument drawn from reason, whether in the state , 
of the land, er the new duties to which Harold wag . 
committed, were ou the one side, and unanswerable; . 
on the other, was but that mighty resistance which | 
love opposes ever to reason. And Harold continiied ' 
{o murmur, while his hands concealed his facee— 
“Impossible !--she who trusted, who trusts—who 
so loves-—she whvse whole youth has been consumed ‘ 
in patient faith in me!—Resign her, and for another ! | 
I can not-—-I can not. Take from me the'throne!- Ob | 
vain hearl of mau, that so long desired its own ‘curse! 
Place on il the Athcling ; my manhood shall defend 
his youth. But not this offering! No, no--I will 
not 
It were tedious to relate the rest of that proluuged: 
and agitated conference. All that night, till the last, 
stars waned, and the bells of prime were heard from, 
church aud convent, did the priest’ and the brother 
alternately plead aud remonstrate, chide and soothe ; 
and still Llarold’s heart clung to Edith’s with its 
bleeding roots. At length they, perhaps not unwisely,. 
left him to himself: and as, whispering low their 
hopes and their fears of the result of the self-conflict, 
they went forth from the convent. Haco joined them 
in the courtyard, and while his cold, mournful eye 


scanned the faces of priest aud brother, he asked 


them “ how they had sped?’ 7 
Alred shook his head, aud answered— ius 
“Man’s heart is more strong in the flesh thau true 

to the spirit.” 
“Pardon we, father,” said ‘it suggest that 

your thust clogtent and persuasive ally in this, were 

Edith herself. Start not so incredulougly ; it is be- 

cause she loves the earl more than her own life, that— 

once show her that the earl’s safety, greatness, honor, 
duty, lie in release from his troth from her—that, 
naught save his erring love resists your counsels and 
his country’s claims—and Edith’s voice will have 
more power than yours” 

‘The yirtuous prclate, more acquainted with man’s 
selfishness than woman’s devotion, only replied by an 

impatient gesture. But Gurth, lately wedded te a 

woman worthy of him, said gravely— 
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abandoned by him for whom she has abjured all 
Others; to whom she has been as devoted in heart as 
if sworn wife already. Leave me awhile, my brother, 
never the slave of passion, and with whom England 
moust at last prevail over all selfish thought; ant ride 
we at once to tell to Edith what we have told to him; 
or rather—woman can best in such cases speak to 
woman—let us tell all to our lady—Edward’s wife, 
“Harold’s sister, aud Edith’s holy godmother—and 
abide by her counsel, On the third day we shall 
return.” 
we so charged, noble Gurth,” said Haco, ob- 
serving the prelate’s reluctant countenance, “and leave 
we our reverend father tu watch over the carl’s sharp 


‘Khou speakest well, my son,” said the prelate, 
“and thy mission suits the young aud the layman 
better than the-old and the priest.” ? 
‘‘Let.us go, Haco,” said Gurth, briefly. “Deep, sore 
and lasting is the wound I inflict on the brother of 
my love; and my own heart bleeds in his; but he 
himself hath tanght me to hold England as a Roman 


held Rome.” 


FUR OUR 
YOUNG FOLKS. 


TO TELL THE NUMBER OF CARDS BY THE WEIGUT, 
Take a pack of cards, say forty, and privately insert among. 
them two cards ratber larger than the others; let the first be 
the fifteenth, and the other the twenty-sixth, from the top 
Seer to shuffle the cards, and cut them at the first long card; 
poise those you have taken off in your hand, and say ‘‘There 
titst be fifteen cards here;” then cut them at the second long 
card; d@say, ‘There are but cleven here;” and poising the 
remainder,exclaim, “And here are fourteen cards.”” On count- 
ing them, the spectators will find your calculations correct. 


RIDDLE. 


1 go, but never stir, 
I count, but never write, 

1 measure and divide, and, sir, 

* You'll find my measures right. 

I run but never walk, 
I strike, but never wound, 

I tell you much, but never talk, 
[In my diurnal round. 


CONUN DRUMS. 


| due to both that Edith should uot, unconsulted, be | 


54. My first is appropriate, my second ’tis nine to one if yon 
guess it. My whole elevates the soul above the earth, 


55. Why is a conundrum like a monkey? 
ANSWERS TO NO. 42, PAGE 192. 


Cuanadé,—Pea-cock. 
Cuxcnortum. —52. His Father was translated. 
53. A Shoe. | 


A merry heart makes sunshine. Everybody is warmed and | 
enlightened by it- It exbilirates a whole household, Its cul- — 
tivation should be general. The world is beter for it, and 


“Haco speaks well, my father; and methinks it is 


vastly happier. 
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-men of Utah and men of talent wherever he 


wconnection with the Magazine, but the p 


REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF UTAH 


(Character-sketches and Biography.) 


Avruon’s Nore~-The author is alone ible for bis 
views of men; and he is resolved to follow own judgment 
and say and think just what he pleases, He will not eunde- 
scend to write for any magazine or newspaper in which he 
cannot be just generous and independent: The design laid 
down is.to bring out to the public notice the resentative 
find them, 
It will take in, with special intentions, gerius among the,peo- 
ple of whom the author is one, and proudly aims to represent. 
His cneyclopedia of characters and biographies will include 
T. B. lL. Stenhonse, William Silver, John Sharp, William Mor- 
ris, Joseph A. Young, Philip Margetts, Heary Bowring, Wiil- 
liam Dunbar, Geo, Otlinger, Daniel Wiegeland, etc. Among 
our Lawyers and Military men, Seth M. Blair, James Fergu- 
son, the historical General Charles C. Rich, and Gen- 
eral Burton will appear. These names will illusteate the 
design. Tho sensitive editor plead with the anthor to dtrep W 
S. Godbe from the arrangement in consequence of bis present 
t me was fixed, 
The author will net ask Mr..Godbe what he shall gay of Mr. 
Jennings nor consult Mr. Jennings as to what he shall say of 


Mr. Godbe or of any other man; per will the Urag MaGazixe . 


exclude the Daily Telegraph. or any other competitor for pub- 
lic patronage, or one dash of the editor's pen pass over any 
estimate of the characters presented. In short, ifEdward Tal. 
lidge cannot be just, truthful, broad in his aims, and generous 
in his feelings, bold in his thoughts and manly in his expres- 
sions through the medium of any paper or Magazine, he will 
promptly bree! off all connection with it as an unworthy 
thing. 

Since Commencing the article on Mr. Jennings, we have 
concluded to vary the professions and shall therefore leave the 
merchants awhile, Our next characters will be T. B. H, Sten- 
house and Joseph A. Young. 


WILLIAM JENNINGS. 


BY | W. TULLIDGE.—[No, 2.] 


Ma. William Jcnnings belongs to that famous Jen- 
nings family who originally did so much to build up 
Birmingham, just as he himself has done to build up 
Salt Lake City. ‘The great lawsuit in chancery, 
of the family over the vast property belonging to it 
amounting to the value of forty millions of dollars, 
eost the fuler of our Jennings twenty thousand 
pounds. (ur Utah merehant, however, believes that 
his branch of the family is not quite so direct to the 
heirship as another of the branches found in America, 
though his futher was a principal in the action. He 
further thinks that the English governmenteis too po- 
litic to allow a property so vast to pass out of its 
hands t) cnrich an American heir. The lawsuit, 
therefore, is expected never to reach any issue, and 
the contested property will remain in chanecry till 
doomsday. Verhaps the déseendents of the Utah 
branch mey say in their future among the great mer- 
chants of the Pacific, we need not, for our commereial 
importance, even the wealth lost to the family in the 
famous chancery suit. 

The Jenningses came over to England with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror; and they are, therefore, not only 
avery ancient family, but also high in historical 
rank among the English aristocracy. However, 


while some of the stock still rank among the gentry 


and arisiocracy of England in various parts of the 
realm, the father.of the subject of our biographical 
sketeh was born in the class of the English ycomanry. 
Notwithstanding the fact that his branch had found 
‘nits descent the level of the robust working classes, 


the instincts of the ‘‘self-made men” have been stronge- 
ly manifested in its present representatives, the 
father and the brother in England making their mark 
as the great butchers of Birmingham, while William 
Jennings becomes an emigrant to America, and has 
yy to the importance of chicf merchant of 


' The subiect of our sketch was borne in 1823, in 


Yardley, Worcestershire, his native place being three 
miles hoes Birmingham. In his youth, he was 
brought up to cattle dealing and butchery. 


In 1947 he left his father’s house like many an ad- 
venturous youth before, to seek lis fortunes ina 
strange land. It is the history of all ages, but not the 
history of the Prodigal son, who said, ‘Father, give 
me the portion of goods that falleth to me.” 

But your true-spirited man says ever, ‘I ask no por 
tion. I will go abroad into the great world and make 
myself. I will carve out my own fortune.” Of such 
are all the “self-made men” of the world; and William 
Jennings was constituted of the very elements to 
make a successful man in any part of the earth, but 

ially the successful emigrant to America. 
ngland passed out of the destiny of William Jen- 
nings and his descendents from the mcment he planted 
his foot upon the emigrant ship in the Merscy Docks. 

He, hance, dreamt not of his great success in 
the land of America. Yet when the future Utah 
millionaire sailed from Liverpool, he became divorced 
from his old nationality—linked for cver with his des- 
cendents to the destiny of America ly the very suc- 
cess of the career that awaited him. 

Our emigrant landed at New York in 1847, at the 
age of 24. The world was before him, the gencrous 
reward of a generous nation within his reach, for in 
the United States all who are equai to it and worthy 
of it can become “Self Made Men.” 

The young emigrant, on his arrival in Ncw York, 
became acquainted with a Mr. Taylor, a Manchcster 
man with whom he engaged as employce. His oc- 
cupation was in salting pork. His wages amaunted 
to the sum of six dollars per week;as many thousand» 
made now in man’s allotted six days of labor would 
not excite our Utah merchant. But William Jen 
niogs had the grit and stamina of the working man 
as wellas the instinets of wealth, coupled with the 
ambition which characterizes all “self-made men.” ‘Yo 
this fact he owes his great success, and not to sheer 
luck as many suppose. Take the illustrations «f i in 
the development of his carcer. 

Having stayed five months in New York, he re: 
moved into Ohio with his employer, Mr. ‘l'aylor. 
Here he was again occupied with the pork salting 
business which he followed for ashort period. Le 
next went into cattle dealing, to which he was 
brought up, and which to this day he acknowlédges 
with a commendable pride as his primitive business. 
This is a peculiarity of all men who have made their 
mark in the world, especially in republican America. 
They are not ashamed of their origin If they really 
feel their own capacity and are truly proud of their 


world, and the self-reliant plebeian with an infinite 
complaceney challanges the aristocrat with the .cxullt- 
ing assumption, Iam of the people; whiat art thon’? 
I have e myself; your ancestors made you, \Vho 


has the most cause to be proud? 


own success, they boldly proclaim themselves to the 
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William Jennings followed the business of cattle 
dealer in Ohio for some time and made some means 
out of his shrewd “tradings.’’? This, doubtless, sharp- 
ened his native English talents for business in this 
country and gave him his first tendencies for the 
American speculativeness which generally combines 
the Yankee sagacity: Hence from the bent of his 
training, we see to-day the go-ahead enterprise of this 
nation rather than the slow solidity of England. Nor 
was this lessened by his coming home one day after 
a hunting recreation to find bimself robbed of all he 
possessed in the world. 

After this robbery, our emigrant engaged hiniself 
as a journeyman butcher at twenty dollars per month. 
His uext employment was as superiftendant of a 
warelouse in the bacon business. 

In March, 1849, Mr. Jennings removed to St, Louis. 
Not finding employment readily in his own line, and 
being now embued with the genius of the American 
who turns his hand to everything nearest him, Wil- 
liam went to work manfully on the landing unload- 
ing sleamboats, which occupation he followed for 


three weeks. 
in April of the same year, he went to St. Joe’s in 


Missouri to try the bent of his fortunes farther west. 


There he engaged as a journeyman butcher uutil July, 
when the cholera struck him down. In bed two 
months, helpless and alone, without the gentle care 
of a loving wife to sooth and sustain him; such was 
the circumstances uf the “princely Jennings” then. 
It is but as a day in the by-gone time; no longer ago 
than the autumn of 1848 he arose from a bed of sick. 
ness just snatched from Death, all that he had made 
in l.fe wasted, every penny gone, and two hundred 
dollars in debt! How changed the circumstances of 
William J: nnings to-day? 

As sou: as he became fairly convalescent our emi- 
grant, nothing discouraged, again started into life. 
About this period he became acquainted with a be- 
nevolent Roman Catholic Priest, the Rev. Mr. Shean- 
dlan. From this kind friend he borrowed fifty dol- 
lars and once mere commenced the butchering busi- 
ness. Was there luck in the borrowed money? Per- 
haps not; but there Was a providence in its results, 
for from the day the benevolent Catholic priest loaned 
William Jennings fifty dollars he became the success- 
ful man, and everything has flourished in his hands. 
Surely all men are brothers, Catholic and Protestant, 
Mormon'ani Gentile. Such providential hintings 
ever and anon opens our minds to these universalian 
thoughts aud sympathies. God, by these helps which 
we meet in life, breaks down our sectarian barriers 


~ and makes us feel how much humanity are all akin. 


It was this benevolent Catholic priest and not the 
Mormon priest that started William Jennings into 


his suecessful career. 


After our Utal merchant received tlie loan from his 


_ kind friend he resumed his calling of butcher and cat- 


tle dealer, which he followed with considerable profit 
till the Spring of 1852, when he sold out and started 
for Great Salt Lake City, where he arrived on the 12th 
of May of the same year. 

In the meantime, however, Mr. Jennings had mar- 
ried at St. Joe, in 1851. His bride was a young lady 
of the Mormon persuasion; her name was Miss Jane 
Walker, who was like himself an emigrant from Eng- 


profitable. 


His stay in St. Louis was but short for 


| land. Thus his destiny became united to that of the 
Mormon people and from that union God more abun- 
dantly blessed him. 

William Jennings, however, was not himself con- 
nected with the Latter-day Saint Church until after 
his arrival in Salt Lake City; but not sooner had he 
fairly “looked around”, than, like » sensible man, he 
not only identified himself with the social es of 
the people, but also with their religious destiny. 
Eight days after bis arrival he was baptized by Jeter 
Clinton, our well-known Justice of the Peace. 

Mr. Jennings commenced his career in Great Salt 
Lake as a butcher and cattle dealer. In 1855 he also 
entered into the tanning business, and in both of these 
primitive occupations hia enterprise was vast and 
t was not until 180 that he emerged 
into the broad dominion of commerce me when he 
soon outstripped all the merchants of Utah, and grew 
to what he is now to-day. 


NOBILITY OF BLOOD. 

Crantz in his “Saxon History,” tells us of an Ear! 
of Alsatia, surnamed un account of his great strength 
“The Lion;” who was a favorite of Edward the Third, 
of England, and much envied, as favorites are always 
sure to be, by the rest of the courticis. On one occa- 
sion, when the king was absent, some noblemen mal- 
iciously instigated the Queen to make trial of the no- 
ble blood of the favurite, by causing a lion to be let 
loose upon him, saying, according to the popular be- 
lief, that if the Earl was truly noble, the lion would 
not totch him It being customary with the Earl to 
rise at the break of day, before any other person in 
the Palace was stirring, a liou was let loose during 
the night, and turned into the lower court- When 
the Earl came down in the morning, with no more 
than a night-gown cast over his shirt, he was mct by 
the lion, bristling his hair and growling destruction 
between his toeth. The Earl, not iu the least daunt- 
ed, called out with a stout voice, ‘‘Stand, you dog!” 
At these words, the lion crouched at hie feet, to the 
great amazement of the courtiers, who were peeping 
out at every window to see the issue of their ungen- 
erous design. The Earl laid hold of the lion by the 
maue, turning him into his cage, and placing his 
night-cap on the lion’s back, came forth without cast- 
ing a look behind. “Now,” said the Earl, calling out 
to the courtiers, “Ict him amongst you all that stand- 
eth most upon |.is pedigree, go and fetch my night- 


cap.” 


Lire*rae Worto oven —When Peter of Cortono 
was engaged on a picture for the royal palace of Pitti, 
Ferdinand II particularly admired the representation 
of a weeping child. “Has your Majesty,” said the 

ainter, “a mind to see how easy it is to make this 
child laugh?” And, suiting the action to the word, 
the artist merely depressed the corner of the lips and 
the inner extremity of the eyebrows, when the little 
urchin seemed in danger of splitting his sides with 


© laughing, who, in a moment before, seemed gener 


his heart with weeping. If this be true in the worl 
of living men, slight, very slight, are the causes that 


make or break the happiness of life. 
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MADAME SCHELLER. 


Mane was born in the city of 
Hamburg, on the 25th July, 1841. Her parents were 
in casy circumstances——her father being a flourishing 
carriage manufacturer. She had three other sisters, 
Bertha, Pauline and Henrietta, who all subsequently 
followed the dramatic profession, Henrietta became 
the most distinguished of the three, and a very popu- 
lar soubrette actress. M’lle Scheller, at an early age 
evineed a taste for mnsic, for nature gave to her the 
soul of the truc artiste. They who possess the poet- 
soul are childrerof the professions born; they who 
pessess it not, belong not properly to the family of 
artists. Now, Madame Scheller, like our Julia Dean, 
was born with the poct-soul. By Nature’s ordination, 
by the very necessities of her poetic composition. and 
instincts, she belonged to the empire of art. -One of 
those necessitics mainifested itself in the child, waking 
within ler the harmonies of sound, as it now does the 
harmonics of poctie thought. This is evineed in her 
exquisite conception of the beautiful character of 
Ophelia, so finely drawn by Shakspeare, so seldom 
rendered by the actiess. The author, the poet, the 
true artiste, whether of the opera or the regular drama, 
areal] akin; and so the first expositions of Madame 
Scheller’s artistic nature was in her early taste for 
music. ‘This was wisely fostered, and the interest- 
ing child was entrusted to the fare of the celebrated, 
Madame Cornet, in Hamburg, who gave her a good 
mitsical education. 

In September, 1848, our herviue came to America 
with the view of singing in German opera, but in 
consequcuce of this operatic enterprize being ‘in 
inexperienced hands, it failed before she arrived. 
Upon the request of her brother-in-law, Mr. 
Ado])l husband of her sister Henzi- 
etta she eutered in the walks of the drama, and for 
two seasous played the leading juvenile roles in her 
own language, rising rapidly to public favor. She 
created a great sensation as “Louise Muller,” in 


Schillers domestic tragedy of “Love and Intrigue,"’ as | 


“Kimilia Gallotti” and other classical characters. Mr 
J. Guido Mcthua, then one of the dramatie crities of 
New York, and almost a daily visitor at the house of 
Mr.and Mrs. Bouecicault, had his attention directed to 
the young rising actress by -Mrs. Boucicault (Agnes 
Robertson) who frequen tly visited the German thea’ 
ter. Mr. Boucicault, at the time, superintended the 
production of “Jessie Brown”. in German, and it also 
achieved a great success in that language. She soon 
attracted the attention of other American crities, and 
won the sobriquct of ‘La Belle Scheller, the Pearl of 
the Stadt.” Augustin Daly, auther of “Under the 


‘ Gaslight,” then dramatic editor of the Sunday Cour 


ver, wrote the first claborate essay upon her perform- 
ances. He was followed. by Thads Meighan, editor 
Sunday Dispatch, Robert Newell (Orpheus U. Kerr 
of the Sunday Aercury, J. P. Wilkins of the Herald 


— - — 


and Leader, known under the name of ‘“Personne,’’ 
H. Morford of the Atlas, Henry Neill of the Zribune, 
D. Otis of the Express, Wm. Winter of the Albion, 
and other prominent critics, who all paid high com- 
pliments to her talent and genius. 


On the Ist June, 1861, Mad’lle Scheller was united 
in the holy bonds of matrimony to Myr. Methua, and 
retired from the stage for three years. Meanwhile, 
the New York critics prevailed upon her to study the 
English language and make the Arocrican Stage the 
scene of her triumphs. Sheundcr took this dificult task, 
and, with a strong resolution, commenced her studies 
in May, 1863; and, on the 2d March, 1864, she made 
her first debut on an English stage at the Boston 
theater, in the character of “Lorlie,” in the drama of 
“Lorlie’s Wedding,” dramatized by Aug. Daly, from 
the German of Madame Birch-Pfeiffer, the famous 
authoress of “Fanchon, tle Cricket,” and a hundred 
other plays. Mr. Jno. McCullough supported her as 
“Reinhard, the Painter.” Her success was highly 
flattering. On the 28th March, she appeared in the 
same character at the Winter Garden, New York. 
In October, 1864, she appeared at Niblo’s Garden as 
“Ophelia” in “Hamlet,” aud “Pauline” in “The Lady 


her reputation as a first-class arlisfe. Mr. lord, man- 
ager of the Holliday Strect theater, Baltimore, then 
engaged her expressly t9 play the part of “Annic 
Lee” in “Enoch Arden,’ which was produced with 
great splendor, and obtained a lengthy run. Siiesub- 
sequently played highly successful’ engagements in 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Viiladelpiia and 
other leading cities. In the fall of 1866, Mr. Siuari, 
the’able and scholarly manager of the Winter Gar- 
den, selected her to play tlc leading female characters 
in Booth’s Shakspearean revivals aud other produc- 
tions. This gave her sucha prominence in the World 
of Art as few actresses before have ever oujoycd. She 
achicved triumph after trimmph, and hor brilliant 
career at this theater was only suspended by the coin- 

lete destruction of the Winter Garden by fire; in 
this sad catastrophic, slic lost lier entire wardrobe, the 
most valuable in the country. During this glorious 
engagement, the most memorable performances on 
record took place, when Dawivon, the greatest Living 
German actor, played Othello (in German), Mr. Booth, 
Tago (in English), and Madame Scheller, the part of 
Desdemona in German and English, an achievement 
never before known in the annals of draiiatic history. 
A prominent critic said the following of hes COpty Ta 


‘Madame Scheller, as Ophelia, brought the out in 
much more importance than we lave ever scen if before. — [Ine 
deed, one who was unacquainted wilh tbe play. would suppese 
Spee quite as important as Uemlet. fa the fourth ael, 
where gricf dethrones reason, she is beovutifal in her sorrow, 
thrilling in her misfortune. Throughout this aet, there isa 
deep vein of pathos pervading her playing, thatis the highest 
grade of eloquence. Carcfully keeping witiin the bounds of 
her strength, she warbles out her cad sones, till one’s heart 
quivers in unison with her voice. One who listens. feels her 
grief as she fecls it, with all tho sentimeat of tenderness, and 
power of eloquence. It is no wonder thol Pooth plays best 
with Madame Scheller as Ophelia.”’ 


And here is another comment. aly > trom an able pen: 


“Madame Scheller as the acd nite” Ophelia, Wwe ven- 
ture to assert, has no superior on the modern stage, and her 
rendition of that character, last night, could not have been sur- 


assed. The intonations of her flute-like voice seemed to 
lend with a thousand notes of delicions hormony. 
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of Lyons.” In these characters she at ouce established | 
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SPIRITUALISM 


Jan. 19, 1869. |] 


speech: ‘*O what a noble mind is here o’erthrown’’ was con- 
vincing evidence to us that she had a true conception of the 
character; in fact, her acting throughout was most excellent, 
and her representation was a creation of purity and loveliness, 
which did not fail to move the hearts of every lover of the 
beautiful who witnessed it.’’ 


In a few weeks after the calamity in the Winter 
Garden, she played an engagement in Pittsburg, and 
then slowly moved across the American Continent, 
fulfilling engagements on her way, until she neared 
Salt Lake City in May, 1868. In New York, she is 
exclusively know as the representative of legitimate, 
particularly Shakspearian character, but in the provin- 
ces where varicty is necessary in order to attract, she 
assumes characters in every species of dramas and in 
the delineations of naive sentimental parts, she is un- 
rivalled. Her “Marie” in the “Pearl of Savoy,” her 
“Lorlie,” her “Mathilda,” her “Josephine” in the 
“Child of the Regiment,” her “‘Pauvrette” are beautiful 
creations. She has also shown her talent as a - 
tomimic artiste, as her impersonation of “Myrtillo”’ 
in “The Broken Sword” fully demonstrates. 


SPIRITUALISM AND PRIESTHOOD. 


In the present number will be found an extract 
from the Daily American concerning the new spirit- 
ualistic fascination, known as Planchette. It consists 
of a small heart-shaped board about one-eighth of an 
inch thick, supported on two little wheels, one under 
each lobe of the heart, and with a small pointed pen- 
cil under the point of the heart for the third leg. It 
is asserted, that upon persons of mediumistic tenden- 
cies extending the tips of their fingers upon the sur- 
face of ‘“‘Planchette,” and affectionately addressing 
the lady, invisible influences will cause the wheel legs 
to revolve, while the peucil leg. writes an answer to 
any question, mental or otherwise, that may be put 
to it. | 


1t is a wouderful thing is human nature on spirit- 
ualistic matters. Everybody laughs at believers in 
ghosts and everybody is always dying to hear some- 
thing about them. Irom the cottage to the palace, 
secretly, “Planchette” has been consulted; so with 
other phenomena peculiar to the spiritualistic move- 
ment, its details have been greedily devoured. 

Truc, this America of ours has produced, as some 
say, from 5 to 10 million of avowed believers in spirit 
manifestations, who affirm they have held converse 
with the spirits of the departed; and to-day there are 
published in our eastern cities spiritualistic sheets, 
which print regularly messages, professedly from 
spirits to their friends and relatives in different parts 
of the country. 


For ourselves, while for reasons which we shall 
briefly adduce, we have no faith in spiritualism as a 
teacher or areliable source of enlightenment, we consid- 
er the evidence of millions of people worth a great 
deal as to the truth of the phenomena itgelf. When- 


ever multitudes persistently affirm a fact through so 
many ycars, as spiritualism has existed—no matter to 
what extent imposture.may be intermixed with the 
system, there. must be a truth and a grand fact un- 
derlying the whole. 


AND PRIESTILOOD. 


199 


The weak point in spiritualism, we believe to be, 
that while its phenomena is in most cases true—ex- 
cept so far as it demonstrates the truth of a future 
life—it is ae a valueless system for the 
propagation of truth, when that fact is admitted. 

ears ago, the carthly founder of Mormonism—Jo- 
seph Smith, struck out an idea which to our minds 
went deeper than Spiritualism ever ventured. He 
admitted in the main, the truth of spirit manifesta- 
tions, but a to the fact of the untellable millions 
of spiritual intelligences appertaining to the earth, 
“behind .the veil,” and filling the innumerable worlds 
of space, needing some grand Godlike system for the 
preservation of order, and the correct transmission of 
truth. He pointed to the fact repeatedly admitted by 
Spiritualists themselves—that Jolin Jones, or Daniel 
Webster dying was John Jones and Danicl Webster 
still, with the precise ignorance or cnlightenment 
with which cach laid the carthly body aside. And 
that spirits revcaling—no matter how sinecre—could 
but reveal their ignorance. It was clear to our minds 
then, as now, that in such a grand Universe of law 
and order as this, no such tremendous gap was left in 
the provisions of God for its beauty and progress as 
the lack of some channel through which truth from 
the highest sources could be correctly transmitted, 
and by which, amidst the multitudinous sentiments 
of conflicting millions, it might be correctly determ- 
ined and preserved. It was clear to us that a God 
who left himself without such a grand method of fur- 
thering His movements, as some organized system for 
the transmission of His will, was destitute of the 
simple skill of the commonest organizing human 
mind; and therefore to our judgment evidently 
not the God who has inbreathed into intelligent 
man’s composition throughout the world such a pas- 
sion for organization. Here “Mormonism,” to our 
view, then, as to day, exceeded Spiriiualism-—in the 
grandcur of its proportions concerning humanity; and 
therefore, we consider though Spiritualism—which 
is an unorganized, as well as unauthorized, system of 
revelation—doubtless imparts some trutlis and facts, 
there is one greater truth yet than all for its advo- 
cates yct to learn, and that is that there is, and must 
be, a divine system for the transmission of intelli- 
gence—a priesthood in fact—not a system of priestly 
control over the intelligence of mankind, but a 
system designed—however imperfectly developed at 
present in these its carly days—to further and 
bless all intelligeuce and all freethought. A sys- 
tem without which the universe would be a desolation, 
and progress shorn of its mightiest wings. On this 
account spirits, both in and out of the flesh, who work 
out of this system, are incapable for their own or 
their fellow’s fullest aid. They can but reflect weak 
glintings of the sun of truth. ‘They stand on the 
steps of the palace of Humanity—they hear the echo- 
ing voices within tle doors but they do not enter in. 

‘it has long been a standing complaint with Spirit- 
ualists that they never could perfect an organization, 
How could’they? Directed by ever varying and un- 
educated intelligences, they must cternally differ, and 
differing, waste that strength and force which they 
might converge for the blessing of mankind; and this 
we predict they will continue to do until the day 


comes when the priesthood with its greater enlight- 
enment shall sweep them within its ample folds, 
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FOUL PLAY. 


BY CHARLES READE AND DION BOUCICAULT. 
[OONTINUED } 


CHAPTER LIX. 


“Now that is too bad,” said he. “So much for her dovelike 
7 ; that you admired so. Miss Innocence has stolen that pro- 

6, 

Stolen! she bought it—of me.”’ 

“Wh 


case,” 

‘ST have seen a plainer, But hopeless it is not. However, 
you work your way, and I’]l work mine.” 

“But you can’t, you have no materials.” | 

“No; but I have found » door that may lead to materials.” 

Having delivered himself thus mysteriously, he shut himself 
up in obsfinate silence, until Helen Rolleston called again, two 
days afterwards. She bronght a bag full of manuscript this 
time; to-wit, copies in her own handwriting of eight reports, 
the Queen ys. Penfold, She was in good spirits, and told Mrs. 
Undercliff that ull the reports were somewhat more favorable 
than the two she had left; and she was beginning to tell Mr. 
Undercliff he was quite right in his recollection, when he inter- 
rupted her and said, “All that is secondary now. Have you 
any objection to answer me a question?” 

She colored; but said, ‘‘Oh, no. Ask me anything you like;” 
then she blushed deeper. 

“How did you become possessed of those two reports you 

left with me the other day?”’ . 

At this question so different from what she feared, Helen 
cleared up and smiled, and said, ‘“‘From a Mr, Hand, a clerk 
in Mr. Wardlaw’s office, they were sent.me at my request,” 

The Expert seemed pleased at this reply; his brow cleared, 
and he said, “Then I don’t mind telling you that those two re. 
ports will bring Penfold’s case within my province. To speak 
plainly, Miss Rolleston, your newspaper extracts—ARE FORGE- 
RIES.”’ 


CHAVPTER LX. 


‘Forgeries!’’ cried Helen, with innocent horror. 

“Rank Forgeries,”’ repeated the Expert, were: 
“Forgerics?” cried Helen, ‘‘ Why how can printed things be 
that?’’ 

“That is what I should like to know,” said the old — 

“Why. what else can you call them,” said the Expert. 
They are got up to look like extracts from newspapers. But 
they were printed as they are, and were never in any journal. 
Shall I tell you how I found that out?” 

“Tf you please, sir,’’ said Helen. 


“Well, then, I looked at the reverse side and I[ found seven 
missprints in one side, and five in the other. That wasa great 
number to creep into printed slips of that length. Tle trial 
part did not show a single erratum. ‘Hullo!’ said I, to my- 
self: ‘why one side is printed more carefully than the other.’ 
And that was not natural. The printing of advertisements is 
looked after quite as sharply as any other part in a journal. 
Why, the advertisers themselves cry out if they are mis- 

rinted.”’ 
: “Oh, how shrewd!” cried Helen. 


“Child’s play,” said the Expert. “Well, from that blot I 
went ong rtookcd at the edges, and they were cut too clean. 
A gent with a pair of scissors can’t cut slips out of a pa- 
per like this. They were cut in the printer’s office. Lastly, 
on holding them to the light, I found they had not been ma- 
chined upon the plan now adopted by all newspapers; but 
worked by hand. In one word—forgeries!”’ 

“Oh!” said Helen “To think I should have handled for- 
geries, and shown them to you for real. Ah! I’m so glad; for 
now I have committed the same crime as Robert Penfold; I 
have uttered a forged document. Take me up and have me 


put in prison, forI am as guilty as ever he was.’’ Her face 


shone with rapture at sharing Robert’s guilt. 

The Expert was a little puzzled by sentiments so high-flown 
and unpractical.. 

think,” said he, ‘“‘you are hard! 
discovery this may prove to you. However, the next step is 
to get me a specimen of the person’s handwriting who fur- 
nished you with these. The chanees are, he is the writer of 
the forged note.”’ 

Helen uttered an exclamation that was almost a scream. 
The inference took her quite by surprise. She looked at Mys. 
Undercliff. 

“He is right, I think,”’ said the old a 

“Right or wrong,’”’ said the Expert, “the next step in the 
inquiry is to do what I said. But that demands great caution. 
You must write a short, civil note to Mr. Hand, and just ask 
him some question. Let me sce; ask him what newspapers his 
extracts are from, and whether he has got any more. e will 
not tell you the truth: but no matter, we shall get hold of his 
handwriting.” 

, sir,” said Helen, ‘there is no need for that. *Mr, Hand 
sent me a note along with the extracts.”’ 

“The deuce he did, All the better. re, words in it that 
are in the forged note? Is Penfold in it, or Wardlaw?’ 

Helen reflected a moment, and then said she thought both 
those names were in it. 3 

“Fetch mo that note,” said Undercliff, and his eyes sparkled. 
He was ona hot scent now. 

‘‘And let me study the genuine reporis, and compare what 
they say with the forged ones,’’ said Mrs. Undercliff. 

“Oh, what friends have I found at last!’ crigd Helen. 

She thanked them both warmly, and hurried home, for it was 
getting late. 

Next day she brought Hand’s letter to Mr. Undercliff, and 
devoured his countenance while he inspected it keenly, and 
compared it with the forged note. : 

The comparison was long and careful, but unsatisfactory. 
Mr. Underdliff could not conscientiously say whether Hand had 
written the forged note or not. There were pros and cons. 

“We are in deeper water than I thought,” saidhe. ‘The 
comparison must be enlarged, You must write asI suggested, 
and get another note out of Mr. Hand.” 

*‘ And leave the prayer-book with me,’’ said Mrs. Undercliff. 

Hélen complied with these instructions, and in due course 
received a civil line from Mr, Hand to say that the extracts had 
been sent him from the country by one of his fellow clerks, and 
he had Jocked them up, lest Mr. Michael Penfold, who was 
much respected in the office, should see them. He could not 
say where they came from; perhsps from some provincial pa- 
per. If of any value to Miss Rolleston, she was quite at lib- 
erty to keep them, He added there was a coffee-house in the 
city where she could read all the London papers of that date. 
This letter, which contained a great many more words than 
the other, was submitted to Undercliff. It puzzled him so that 
he set to work, and dissected every curve the writer's pen had 
made; but he could come to no positive conclusion, and he 
refused to utter his conjectures. 

“We are in a deep water,’’ said he, 

Finally, be told his mother he was at a standstill for the 
present. 

“But 1 am not,’’ said Mrs. Undercliff. She added, aftera 
while, ‘I think there is felony at the botiom of this.”’ 

“Smells like it to me,’’ said the Expert. 

“Then I want you to do something very clever for me.” 

‘‘What is that?’ 

“T want = to forge something,’ 

‘Come! I say.”’ 

‘Quite innocent I assure you.” 

“Well, but it is a bad habit to commence.” 

: oa depends on the object. This is to take in a forzer, that 
s all.’ 

The Expert’s eyes sparkled. He had always been sadly dis- 
contented with the efforts of the forgers, and thought he could 
do better. 

“T’ll do it,”’.said he, gaily. 


aware what a valuable 


CHAPTER LXI. 


General Rolleston and his daughter sat at breakfast in the 
hotel. General Rolleston was reading the Times, and his eye 
lighted on something that made him start, He looked towards 
Helen, and his first impulse was to communicate it to her; but, 
on second thoughts, he preferred to put a question to her first. 

“You have never told the Wardlaws what those sailors said?’”’ 
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Hi ‘“‘Why, you beat the telegraph, ros two. Ten pounds for | 
ye that thing! I must make it up to her somehow.”’ 
ue “I wish you could, Poor girl, she is alady,everyinch. But 
mi she is in love with that Penfold. I’m afraid it isa hopeless 
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“No papu. Istill think they ought to have been told; but 
you knew you eae forbade me.” ae 

“Of course I did. Why afflict the old gentleman with such 
a tale? A couple of common sailors! chose to fancy 
the ship was destroyed.”’ 

‘Who are better judges of such a thing than sailors?” 

“Well, my child, if you thmk so, I can’t help it. All I say, 
spare the old gentleman such a report. As for Arthur, to tell 
you the truth, I have mentioned the matter to him.”’ 

“Oh, papa! Then why forbid me to tell him? What did he 


say?”’ 

‘He was very much distressed. ‘Destroy the ship my Helen 
was in!’ said he: ‘if I thought Wylie had done that I’ il him 
with my own hand, though I was hanged for it next minute.’ 
I never saw the young fellow fire up so before. But when he 
came to think calmly over it a little while, he said: ‘I hope 
this slander will never reach my father’s ears; it would grieve 
him deeply. I only laugh at it.’ ” ms 

“Laugh at it! and yet talk of killing?” 

“Oh, people say they laugh at a thing when they are 
angry all the time. However, as you are a good girl, and 
mind what you are told, I’ll read you an advertisement that 
will make you stare. Here is Joseph Wylie, who, you say, 
wrecked the Proserpine, actually invited by Michael Penfold 
to call on him and hear of something to his advantage.”’ 

“Dear me!’ said Helen; ‘‘how strange. Surely Mr. Penfold 
knows the characters of that man. Stop a minute! Advertise 
for him? Then nobody knows where he lives? There, papa; 
you see he is afraid to go near Arthur Wardlaw: He knows he 
destroyed the ship. What a mystery it all is, And so Mr. 
Penfold is at home, after all; and not to send me a single line. 
I never met so much unkindness, and discourtesy, in all my 
life.”’ 
“Ah, my dear,” said the General, ‘‘you never defied the 
world before, as you are doing now.” 

Helen sighed: but, presently recovering her spirit, said she 
had done without the world on her dear island, and she weuld 
not be its slave now. 

As she was always as good as her word, she declined an in- 
vitation to play the lion, and, dressing berself in plain merino, 
went down that very evening to Michael Penfold’s cottage. 

We run thither a little before her to relate briefly what had 
taken place there. 

Nancy Rouse, as may well be imagined, was not the woman 
to burn two thousand pounds. She locked the notes up; and. 
after that night, became very reserved on that head. so much 
so that, at last, Mr. Penfold saw it was an interdicted topic, 
and dropped it in much wonder. 


When Nancy came to think of it in daylight, she could not 
help suspecting Wylie had some hand in it; and it occured to 
her that the old gentleman, who lodged next door, might be an 
agent of Wylie’s, and aspy on her. Wylie must have told him 
to push the £2000 into her room: but what a strange thing to 
do!- To be sure, he was a sailor, and sailors had been known 
to make sandwiches of bank-notes and eat them. Still her good 
sense revolted against this theory, and she was sore puzzled; 
for, after all there was the money, and she had seen it come 
through the wall. One thing appeared certain, Joe had not 
forgotten her; he was thinking of her as much as ever, or more 
than ever; so her spirits rose, she began singing and whistling 
again, and waited cunningly till Joe should reappear and ex- 
plain his conduct. Hostage for his reappearance she held the 
£2000. She felt so strong and saucy she was half sorry she 
had allowed Mr. Penfold to advertise; but, after all, it dit not 
much matter, she could always declare to Joe she had never 
missed him, for her part, and the advertising was a folly of 
poor Mr. Penfold’s. 

Matters were in this condition when the little servant came 
up one evening to Mr. Penfold and said there was a young lady 
to see him. | 

“A young lady for me?” said he. 

“O, she won’t eat you, while I am by,’’ said the sharp little 
girl. “It is a lady, and the same that came before.” 

a — she will oblige me with her name,” said Michael, 
imidly. 

‘ey wan't show her up till she do,’’ said this mite of aservant, 
who had been scolded by Nancy for not extracting. that infor- 
mation on Helen’s last visit. oS 
_ “Of course, I must receive her,” said Michael, half consult- 
ing the mite; it belonged to asex which promptly assumes 
the control of such gentle creatures as he was. 

‘Ts Miss Rouse in the way?’’ said he. 

The mite laughed, and said— 


“She is only gone down the street. I'll send her in to take 
care on you.’ 

With this she went off, and in duo course led Ileleu up the 
stairs, Sheran in, and whispered in Michael’s car— 

is Miss Helen Rolleston,”’ 

Thus they announced a lady ut No. 3. 

Michael stared with wonder at so great a personage visiting 
him; and the next moment Helen glided into the room, blush- 
ing @ little, and even panting inaudibly, but all on her guard. 
She saw before her a rather stately figure, and a face truly 
venerable, benignant and beautiful, though deficient in strength. 
She cast a devouring glance on him as she curtsied tobim; and 
it instantly flashed across her, ‘but for you there would be no 
Robert Penfold.’’ There was an unconscious tenderness in 
“ her voice as she spoke to him, for she had to open the inter- 
view. 

“Mr. Penfold, I fear my visit may surprise you, as you did 
not write to me. But, when you hear = oF I am come about, 
I think you will not be displeased with me for coming.”’ 

“Displeased, madam! Iam highly honored by your visit—a 
lady, who, I understand, is to be married to my worthy em- 
ployer, Mr. Arthur. Pray be seated, madam.’ 

“Thank you,sir.” - 


Helen began in a low, thrilling voice, to which, however, 
she gave firmness by a resolute effort of her will. 

“Lam come to speak to you of one who is very dear to you, 
and to all who really know him.”’ 

“Dear to me? It is my son, 
Robert.” 

And he began to tremble. 

“Yes, it is Robert,” said she, very softly; then, turning her 
eyes away from him, lest his emotion should overcome her, she 
said— 

“He has laid me and my father under deep obligations.”’ 

She drag ed her father in; for it was essential not to show 
Mr. Penfold she was in love with Robert. 

“Obligations to my Robert? Ah, madam, it is very kind of 
you to say that, and cheer a desolate father’s heart wiih praise 
of his lost son. But how could a poor unfortunate man in his 

ition serve a lady like you?” 

‘‘He defended me against robbers, single-haniled.”’ 

“Ah,” said the old man, glowing with pride, and looking 
more beautiful than ever, “he was always brave as a lion.” 

“That is nothing; he saved my life again, and again, and 


The rest are gone. It is 


“God bless him for it! and God bless you for coming and 
telling me of it. Oh, madam, he wasalways brave an gentile, 
and just, and good; so noble, so unfortunate.” 

And the old man began to ery. 

Helen’s bosom heaved, and it cost her a biter struggle not 
to throw her arms around the dear old man’s neck antl cry with 
him, But she came prepared for asore trial of her feelings, 
—_ 2% clenched her hands and teeth, and would not give way 
aninch, 


“Tell me how he saved your life, madam.” 

‘‘He was in the ship, and in the boat with me,’ 

‘‘Ab, madam,” said Michael, ‘‘that must have been some 
other Robert Penfold; not my son. Hecould not come home. 
His time was not up, you know,” 

was Robert Penfold, son of Michac! Penfold.” 

“Excuse me a moment,’”’ said Michael; and he went toa 
drawer, and brought her a photograph of Robert. ‘Was it 
tbis Robert Penfold?’ 

The girl took the photograph, and eyed it, «nd lowerel] her 
head over it. 

“Yes,”’ she murmured, 

“And he was coming home in the ship with you, 
more trouble! more trouble!’’ 

“Do notalarm yourself,”said Helen;‘‘he will not land in Eag- 
land for years’’—here she stifled 2 sob—‘‘and long ere that we 
shall have restored him to society,”’ 

Michael started at that, and shook his head. 

“Never,” said he; “that is impossible.” 

“Why impossible?’ 

“They all say he is a felon.” 

“They all sHALL say that he is a martyr.” 

“And so he is; but how can that ever be proved?” . 

“IT don’t know. But I am sure the truth can always be 
proved, if people have patience and perseverance.” 

“My sweet young lady.” said Michael, sadly, ‘‘you don't 
know the world.” 


Is be mad? 
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“Tam learning it fast, though. It may take me a few years 
ON feseig to make powerful friends, to grope my way amongst 
orgers, and spies, and wicked, dishonest people of all sorts, 
but so surely as you sit there, I’ll clear Robert Penfold be- 
fore I die.”’ 

The good feeble old man gazed on her with admiration and 
astonishment. 

She subdued her a | eye, and said with a smile, “And 
= shallhelp me. Mr. enfold, let me ask you a question- 

called here before; but you were gone to Edinburgh. Then 
I wrote to you at the office, begging you to letme know the 
moment you returned. Now, do not think Iam angry; but 
pray tell me why you would not answer my letter.” 7 
Michael Penfold was not burdened with ‘amour propre”; 
but who has not got a little of it in some corner of his heart‘ 
“Miss Rolleston,’’ said he “I was born a gentleman, and was a 
man of fortune once, till false friends ruined me: and neither 
as a gentleman nor as a man of busiaess could I leave a lady’s 
letter unanswered. I never did such a thing in all my life. 
I never got your letter,”’ he said, quite put out, and his wrath 


was so like a dove’s, that Helen smiled and said, ‘“‘But I posted: 


it myself. And my address was in it; yet it was not returned.” 
“Well, madam, it was not delivered, I assure you!” 
“It was intercepted, then,”’ i 


Ile looked at her. She blushed, and said, “Yes, 1 am get- 
ting suspicious; ever since I found I was followed and watch- 
ed, Excuse me a moment,”’ 


by;_he quickened his pace the moment she opened the curtain. 

“Yes,” said she, “it was intercepted, and I am watched 
wherever I go,” 

Before she could say any more a bustle was heard on the 
stairs, and in bounced Nancy Rouse, talking as she came. 
“Excuse me, Mr Penfolds, but I can’t wait no longer with my 
heart a bursting; itis! itis! Ob my dear, sweet young lady; 


‘the Lord be praised. You really are here alive and we 


Kiss you I must and shall; come back from the dead; there -- 
there—there!"’ 

“Nancy! my good, kind Nancy,”’ cried Helen, and returned 
her embrace warmly. | 

Then followed a burst of broken exclamations; and, at last, 
Helen made out that Nancy was the landlady, and had left 
Lambeth long ago. | 
“But, dear heart,’ said she, **Mr. Penfolds, I'm properly 
jealous of you, To think of her coming bere to sce you, and 
not me,”’ P 

“But didn't know you were here, Nancy.” Then followed 
a stream of inquivies, and such warm-hearted sympathy with 
all her dangers and troubles, that Helen was led into reveal- 
ing the cause of it all. 

“Nancy,”’ said she, solemnly, “the ship was wilfully cast 
away; there was villain on board that made holes in her on 
purpose, and sunk her.’’ 

_ Nancy lifted up Beg bands in astonishment, But Mr. Pen- 
fold was far more su and agitated. 

heaven's sake, don’t say that!” he cried. 

“Why not, sir?” said Helen; ‘‘it is the truth; and J have got 
the testimony of dying men to prove it.”’ 

“T am sorry for it. Pray don’t let anybody kuuw. 
Wardiaws would lose the insurance of £160,000.” 

“Arthur Wardlaw knows it: my father told him.” 

“And he never told me,” said Penfold, with growing sur- 
prise. 

“Goodness me! what a world it is,’” critd Naucy. “Why 
that was murder, and no less. It is a wonder the wasn’t 
drowned. and another friend into the bargain that I had in 
that very ship. Oh, I wish I had the villain.here that done it; 
I'd tear his eyes out.” 


Here the mite of aservant bounded in, radiant and giggling, 
gave Nancy a triumphant glance, and popped out again, hold- 
ing the door open, through which in slouched a seafaring man, 
drawn by Penfold’s advertisement, and decoyed tnto Nancy's 
presence by the imp of a girl, who thought to please her 
mistress. 

Nancy, who for some days had secretly expected this visit, 
merely gave a little squeak; but Helen uttered a violent 
scream; and, upon that, Wylie recognized her, and literally 
paagored back a step or two. and these words fell out of his 
mouth : 
sick girl!” 

Helen caught,them. 


- 
“ae 


Why, 


She went to the window and 
peered through the curtains. She saw a man walking slowly 


| at Wylie 


“Ay!” cried she; ‘but she is alive in spite of you: alive to 
denounce you and to punish you.” 
She darted forward, and her eyes flashed lightuing. _—_ 
“Look at this man, all of you,” she cried. ‘Look at him 
well: THIS THR WRETCH THAT SCUTTLED THE ProsERPINE 
CHAPTER 


“QO Miss Helen, how can you say that?’ cried Nancy, in 
utter dismay, ‘‘I’)l lay my life poor Joe never did no such 


wickedness.’’ 
But Helen waved her off without looking at ber, and pointed 


“Are you blind? Why does he cringe and cower at sight of 
me? I tell you he scuttled the Proserpine, and the great augur 
he did it with I have seen and handled. Yes sir, you destroyed 
a ship, and the lives of many innocent persons, whose blood 
now. cries to Heaven against you; and if I am alive to tell the 
cruel tale, itis no thanks to you; for you did your best to kill 
me, and, what is worse, to kill Robert Penfold, this gentleman’s 
son; for he was on board the ship. You are no better than an 
assassin.’ 

_“T am a man that’s down,” said Wylie, in a low and broken 
voice, hanging his head. “Don’t hit me any more. I didn’t 
mean to take anybody’s life : I took my chance with the rest, 
lady,:as I’m'a man. I have lain in'my bed many’s the night, 
crying like a child, with thinking you were dead, And now I 
am glad you are alive to be revenged on me. Well, you see, 
it is your tarn now; you have lost me my sweetheart there; 
she’ll never speak to me again, after this. Ah, the poor man 
gets all the blame! You don’t ask who tempted me; and, if I 
was to tell you, you’d hate me worse than ever; so l’ll belay. 
If I’m a sinner, a sufferer. England’s too hot to bold me. 
I’ve only to go to sea, and get drowned the quickest way.” 
And with this he vented a deep sigh, and slonched out of the 


room. 
Nancy sank into a seat, and threw her apron over her heal. 


and rockéd and sobbed as if her heart would break. 


As for’'Helen Rolleston, she still stood in the middle of the 
room, burning with excitement. 

Then poor old Michael cume to her, and said, almost ina 
whisper ,— 

“It isa bad business; he is her sweetheart, aud she had the 
highest opinion of hiw,’’. 

' This softened Helen in a great ineasure. She turned and 
looked at Nancy, and said ,— 

“O dear, what a miserable thing! 
that.’’ 

After a while, she drew a chair. and sat down by Naney, 
and said ,— 

“T won't punish him, Naucy.” 

Nancy burst out sobbing afresh. 

*-You have punished him,” said she, bruskly, me tuo, 
as never did you no harm, You haye driven him out of the 
country, you hage.” | 

At this piece of feminine justice Helen's anger revived. ‘Su 
then,’’ said she, “ships are to be destroyed and ladies and gen- 
tlemen murdered, and nobody is to complain or say an angry 
word, if the wrelch happens to be paying his addresses to you. 
That makes up for all the crimes in the world. What! Can an 
honest woman like you lose all sense of right and wrong for a 
man? And such a nian!’ 

“Why, he is as well-made fellow as ever [ saw,’ sobbed 
Naney. 

“QO, is he?” said Uelen, irenically,--her views of 
beauty were different, and black cyes a ‘‘sine qua non” wit 
her, —“then it is a pily his soul is not made to correspond. I 
hope by my next visit you will have learned to despise him as 
you ought, Why, if Lloved a man ever so, l’d tear him out of 
my. heart if he committed a crime; ay, though I tore my soul 
out of my body to doit.” 

“No you wouldn't,” said Nancy, recovering some of her 
natural pugoacity; for we are all tarred with the same stick, 
ntle or simple.’ 

“But I assure you would,” cricd Helen; so ought 

ou,”’ 

“Well, miss, you begin,” cried Naney, suddenfy firing up 

through her tears. “If the Proserpine was scuttled, which I’ve 
our word for it, Miss Helen, and I never knew you to tell a 
ie, why, your sweetheart is more to blame for it than mine,” 

Helen rose with dignity. 


But I coulda't know 


“You are in grief,’ said she. “I leave you to consider » 


whether you have done well tozaffront me in your own house.” 
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And she was moving to the door with great dignity, when . 
: : sare } haps be able to discover to what private bank they had been 


Nancy ran and stopped her. ? 
“Q, don’t leave me sa; Miss Helen,’’ she cried; ‘don’t you 
go to quarrel with me for speaking the truth too plain and rude, 
as is a plain spoken body at the best; and in such grief myself, 
I scarce know: what I do say. But indeed and in truth, you 
mustn’t go and put it abroad that the ship was scuttled; If you 
do you won’t hurt Joe Wylie; he’ll get a ship and fly the cour- 
try. Who you'll hurt will be your own busband as fs to be, -— 
Wardlaws. 
“Shall I, Mr. Penfold?” asked Helen, disdainfully. 
“Well, madam, certainly it might create some unworthy 


suspicion,”’ | | 
“Suspicion ?’’ cried Nancy. ‘Don’t you think to throw dust. 
in my eyes. What had poor Joe to gain by ret ee that 
ship? you know very well he was bribed to do it; and risk his 
own life. And who bribed him’? Who should bribe:bim, but 
the man asowned theship?”’ . #j§§= 
“Miss Rouse,” said Mr, Penfold, ‘I sympathize with your 
rief, and make great allowance; but I will not sit here and 
my worthy employers blackened wiih ‘such terrible insin- 
uations. The great house of Wardlaw bribe a sailor to scuttle 
their own ship, with Miss Rolleston and ‘one hundged and sixty 
rene pounds’ worth of gold on board? 

“Then what did Joe Wylie mean?’ replied a Se 
he, ‘the poor man gets all the blame. If I was to tell you who 
tempted me.’ says he, ‘you’d hate me worse.’ Then, I say, why 
should she hate him worse? Because it’s her sweetheart 
tempted mine. I stands to that.’’ 

This inference, thus worded, strack Helen as so droll that 
she turned her gead aside to giggle a little. But old Penfold 
replied loftily,— 

‘“‘Who cares what a Wylie says against a great old mercantile 
house of London City?’ 

“Very well, Mr, Penfolds,’’ said Nancy, with one t final 
sob, and dried her eyes with her apron; and she it with 
such an air, they both saw she was not going to shed another 
tear about the matter. ‘Very well; you are both against me; 
then say no more. But I know whatI know,” 

“And what do you know?” inquired Helen. 3 

“Time will show,” said Nancy, turping suddealy very dog- 
ged—‘‘time will show.” 

Nothing more was to be “Yip ee her after that; and Helen, 
soon after, made her a civil, though stiff little speech; regret- 
ted the pain she had inadvertently caused her, and went away. 
after leaving Mr, Penfold her address. 

On her return home, she entered the whole adventure in hes 
diary. She made a separate entry to this effect: . 

Mysterious.—My letter to Mr. ‘old at the office inter- 
cepted, 

Wylie hints that he was bribed by Messrs. Wardlaw. 

Nancy Rouse suspects that it was Arthur, and says time will 
show. 

As for me, I can neither see why Wylie should scuttle the 
ship unless he was bribed by somebody, nor what Arthur or 
his father could gain by destroying that ship. This is all as 
dark as is that more cruel mystery which alone I care to solve. 


CHAPTER LXIIT. 


Next morning, after a sleepless night, Naucy Rouse said to 
Mr. Penfold, “‘Have n’t I heard you say as benkagien could be 
traced to folk?” 

“ Ceatainly, madam,’’ said Michael, ‘‘but it is necessary to 
take the numbers of them.”’ 

“Oh! And how do yon do that?’ 

“Why, every note has its own number.’’ 

‘‘La? ye don’t say so; then them fifties are all numbered 
belike,” 

“Certainly, and if you wish me to take down the numbers, I 
will do so.’ 

“Well, sir, some other day you shall. I could not bear the 
sight of them just yet; for it has been them as has been the 


_ ruin of poor Joe Wylie, I do think.” 


Michael csuld not follow this; but, the question having been 
raised, he advised her, on the grounds of common prudence, 
= to keep them in the house without taking down their num- 

ers. 

‘We will talk about that in the evening,’ said Nancy. | 

Accordingly, at night, Nancy produced the notes, and Mi- 
chael took down the numbers and descriptions in his pocket- 
book. They ran from 16,444 to 16,463. And he promised her 


onstrous! mon-. 


real reason first, 


suspect him of a harm, and to my 
him.”’ 


said he had a friend in the Bank of England, who might per- 


issued in the first instance, and then those bankers, on a strong 

representation, might perhaps examine their books, and say to 

whom they had paid them. He told her the notes were quite 

_ and evidently had not been separated since their first 
ue. 


godly to watch until the person who had passed the notes 
ugh the chimney should come for them. “He will miss 
them,’ she, “‘you mark my words.” 

Thus Helen, though reduced to a stand-still herself, had set 
an inquiry on foot which was alive and ramifying. 

In the course of a few days she received a visit from Mrs. 
Undercliff. That lady came in and laid a prayer-book on the 
table, saying, ‘‘I have brought it you back, miss; and I want 
you to do something for my satisfaction.’’ 

“O, certainly,” said Helen. ‘What is it?” 

Phd on first examine the book and the writing. Is it 
a 

“Helen examined it, and said it was: “Indeed,” said she, 
“the binding looks fresher, if ik 

“You have a good eye,” said Mrs. Undercliff. “Well, what 
I want you to do is—of course, Mr. Wardlaw is a good deal 
about 

*Ves,’? 

“Does he go to church with yon ever ?” 

be 


‘But he would if you were to ask him,” 
-“T have no doubt he would, but why ?”’ 

“Manage matters so that he shall go to church with you, and 
then put the book dewn for him to see the writing, all ina 
moment. Watch his face and tell me.”’ 

Helen colored up aad said, “No, I can’t do that. Why, it 
would be turning God’s temple into a trap! Besides,—”’ 

f you please,” said this horribly 
shrewd old woman. 

“Well, Mr, Arthur Wardlaw is the gentleman I am going to 
marry.” 

“Good Heavens!” cried Mrs, Undercliff, taken utterly aback 
by this most unexpected turn. “Why, you never told me that!” 

“No,” said Helen, blushing. ‘‘Idid not think it necessary to 

ointo that. Well, of course, it is not in human nature thut 
j arene should be zealous in my good work, or put him- 
self forward; but he has never refused to lend me any help 
that was in his power; and it is ge to my nature to 
eelings to lay a trap for 


“Quite right,’ said Mrs. Undercliff, ‘‘of course I had no idea 


that you were going to marry Mr. Wardlaw. I made sure Mr. 


Penfold was the man,”’ 

Helen blushed higher still, but made no reply. 

Mrs. Undercliff turned the conversation directly. ‘“‘My son 
has given many hours to Mr. Hand’s two letters, and he told 
me to tell you that he is begining to doubt whether Mr. Hand 
is a real person with a real handwriting at all.” 

“OQ Mrs. Undercliff! Why, he wrote me two letters! How- 
ever, I will ask Mr. Penfold whether Mr. Hand exists or not. 
When shall I have the pleasure or seeing you again?’’ . 

‘*Whenever you like, my dear young lady; but not upon 
this business of Penfold and Wardlaw. I have done with it 
forever; and my advice to you miss, is not to stir in the mud 
any more.”’ And with these mysterious words the old lady 
retired, leaving Helen discouraged at her desertion. 

However she noted down the conversation in her diary, and 
made this comment: People find no pleasure in proving and 
accusing persons innocent; the charm is to detect guilt. This 
day a good, kind friend abandons me because I will not turn 
aside from my charitable mission to suspect another person as 
wrongfully as he I love hus been suspected. 


Mem: To see, or make inquiries about, Mr. Hand. 

General Rolleston had taken a furnished house in tlanover 
Square. He now moved into it, and Helen was compelled to 
busy herself in household arrangements. 


She made the house charming; but unfortunately stood in a 
draught whilst heated, and caught a chill, which a year ago 
would very likely have gone to her lungs and killed her, but 
now settled on her limbs in violent neuralgic pains, and con- 
fined her to her bed for a fortnight. 


She suffered severely, but had the consolation of finding she 
was tenderly beloved. Arthur sent flowers every day, and af- 
fectionate notes twice aday. And her father was constantly 


Nancy caught a glimpse of his meaning, and set herself dog- © 
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